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From Annals of Hempstead. 
FRIENDS ON LONG ISLAND AND IN NEW YORK. 
BY HENRY ONDERDONK, JR. 

Continued from page 404. 

It is probable that some persons at Matine- 
cock (or Killingworth) became Friends 
about 1659, and either resorted to Oyster- 
bay or kept meetings at private houses. In 
1671, it was agreed that First-day meetings 
should be one day at Oysterbay and another 
at Matinecock, to begin about the eleventh 
hour, and week-day meetings to begin about 
the first hour. Friends soon felt the strong 
arm of the law in various ways. In 1675, 
Thomas Case (a Ranter), while preaching, 
was arrested by the constable. Distraints 
for not performing military service were fre- 
quent. [n 1676, John Underhill refused to 
train or work at the fort, and Edward 
French took a heifer, priced to £2, and a 
saddle, worth £1.7, In 1677, Isaac Horner 
says: “ Being warned to train three times, 
but refusing, Matthew Harvey, constable, 
and John Wilkes, sergeant, with seven men 
more, did arrest a horse on ademand of 15 
shillings, and take him away from me, also a 
saddle worth £1.9. Matthew Prier and his 
son John, refusing to work on a fort, and 
John not training, Robert Cole took away a 
cow and priced her at £4.2.6; in 1678, a 
steer come four years old, worth £3, was 
taken from John Fak for not training ; from 
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Samuel Andrews was taken a gun, priced at 
£1.10. In 1695, Friends received a legacy 
of £4.4.4, in part, from Mary Feak; in 1748, 
they received £100 from John Prier; in 
1779, £50 from Joshua Cock and £5 from 
Mary Mott. In 1698, Thomas Chalkley met 
the Ranters, who disturbed the meeting. In 
1699, Thomas Story had a meeting at John 
Feak’s, on the marriage of his daughter 
Mary to Henry Cock. The Ranters kept 
pretty still most of the time, save only an old 
man who hooted like an owl, and stood up and 
bore testimony against Friends’ set forms of 
marriage. In 1702 a meeting was kept 
yearly at John Feak’s house, on the last 
First day of Eighth month. In 1707, Henry 
Cock and Johu Prier were appointed to visit 
Friends in their families, to see that things 
were kept in order. In 1722, John Foiher- 
gill “had a meeting where many not of our 
profession cawe in.’ Up to this time Friends 
had met at private houses, such as Matthew 
Prier’s, John Feak’s, John Unsderhill’s, and 
his widow Mary’s; but now « public meeting- 
house was talked \t, and in 1725, Thomas Pear- 
sall and Samuel Underhill received the money 
for building it, near Matinecock. In 1743, 
John Griffiths, with John Sykes, attendc.i the 
First-day yearly meetidg, many not of the 
Society being there. In 1751, “some grave- 
stones were set up in the burying ground 
with superfluous inscriptions engraved there- 
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on, contrary to the practice of Friends.” The 
relations of the deceased were requested to 
remove them. In 1768, the south side of the 
house was shingled and other repairs done. 
In 1776, the cost of repairing the house and 
stable was £22.9.4. In 1782, Mary Post 
visited Friends’ families. In 1784, £4.2.8 
was spent on repairs‘of the house, and in 1785 
@ new stove and lead was got. In 1786, the 
Genera] Meeting was discontinued. In 1797, 
Richard Jordan “had a large meeting on 
First-day, many not of the Society present. 
His spirit was baptized into feeling on account 
of a state of infidelity and disbelief in Christ 
Jesus, the Saviour of the world, which mich 
prevailed in that neighborhood. Some pres- 
ent were ee to have imbibed the dark 
principles of Deism.” 

The rise of the Society in Oysterbay ex- 
tends so far back in the past as to be veiled 
in obscurity. John Taylor, a traveling min- 
ister, says a meeting was settled in 1659. In 
1661, Richard Harker, Samuel Andrews, 
Richard Chasmore, Nathaniel Cole, Henry 
and John Townsend, in order to escape per- 
secution, removed from Jamaica to ‘Oyster- 
bay. The earliest written document is a 
record of the marriage of Samuel Andrews 
and Mary Wright (30th of Eighth mo., 1663) 
at the usual meeting-house of Anthony 
Wright’s. Some of the converts became 
Ranters (of whom were George Dennis, from 
London, and Hannah, his wife), who op- 
posed George Fox and his doctrines. They 
were put down by John Burnyeat, at the 
Half-Year’s Meeting, in 1671, by Fox* him- 
self in 1672, and by William Edmundson in 
1675. Of the newly-convinced, three notable 
women became missionaries. Mary Wright 
(September, 1660) came to Boston to warn 
the court to lay aside their carnal weapons, 
and told them they thirsted for the blood of 
Friends. She said her tears had been her 
meat many days and nights before she gave 
herself up to the work of the Lord. Being 
found guilty of being a Quakeress, she was 
banished. In May, 1665, Hannah Wright, 
aged about thirteen or fourteen, came, on the 
motion of the Lord, to Boston, to warn them 
not to sbed the blood of the innocent any 
more. John Richbell, a merchant of Oyster- 
bay, came and requested her liberty out of 
their hands. About 1674, while on a re- 
ligious visit in Maryland, crossing to the 
western shore, she was drowned, by the over- 
setting of a boat, at night. In 1667, Lydia 
Wright went on a religious visit to Boston, 
where she was arrested and tied to a cart’s 





*Fox stood on a massive rock (the remains are 
still shown) in the woods, where he addressed a 
wultitude too large for any house to hold. 


tail, and drawn through the town. Lydia 
visited Boston again in 1680, and went to the 
West Indies in 1682, while under a marriage 
engagement to Isaac Horner. In 1672, An- 
thony Wright gave Friends six poles square 
at the northeast corner of his home lot for a 
burying place, and also 40 feet square at the 
southeast corner, to set a meeting-house on. 
Samuel Andrews and John Feak built the 
house, 36 by 24 feet, and 12 feet in the stud, 
for £20, to be paid in wheat at 4s. 4d. per 
bushel, peas at 3s. 6d., Indian corn at 33.6. 
and pork at 4d. per pound. It had eight win- 
dows, two on one side and two on the other, 
and two on the ends below, all made fit for 
glass, together with window-shuts and two 
windows in the gable ends, with shuts; like- 
wise two double doors, one in one side and 
one in the other side, with two dormant win- 
dows. The carpenters were to have it up for 
further finishing by the 30th of First month, 
1673. 

In 1677, a Men and Women’s Meeting was 
held at the house of Richard Crabb. In 1680, 
Joan Vokins “ came to Oysterbay, where the 


‘Lord had a tender people; but the Ranters 


oppressed Friends, for which my soul was in 
deep travail; and the night before the Gen- 
eral Meeting I was near unto death, and 
many with me did not expect my life, and I 
was so weak that two women led me into the 
meeting, and there was a great meeting of 
several sorts of people. In a little time the 
God of Life filled me with the word of His 
power, and I stood up in the strength thereof, 
and it was so prevailing over the meeting that 
Friends were very much comforted, and the 
power of darkness so chained that the oppos- 
ing Ranters and Apostates could not show 
their antic tricks.” In 1687, John Dole and 
John Underhill spoke to John Dewsbury, 
who had outrun into extravagance. In 1691, 
Oysterbay (which included all. Friends on 
Long Island and in New York) was repre- 
sented in the General Meeting at Newport. 
In 1693, the meeting-house was taken down 
and sold. In 1698, the Man’s Meeting at 
Mary Cooper’s was kept at Nathaniel Sea- 
man’s, Hempsteed, and a meeting was kept 
at her house every next Fifth-day after the 
Man’s Meeting at Hempstead. In 1702, 
Thomas Story, with John Rodman, had a 
emall but comfortable meeting. John Rich- 
ardson and James Bates arrived there also, 
from Boston. George Keith, a relapsed 
Friend, hoping to profit by the dissensions of 
Friends, came to Oysterbay, September 17th, 
1702, and was enteriained by Ju:tice Edward 
White, at his house, on free cost, several 
days. He preached in the town-house, and 
baptized Mrs. White and her eight children, 
Captain Jones’ wife, Justice John Townsend, 
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with his three children, Nathaniel Cole, his 
wife and three children. 1706, a meeting 
was kept the first First-day in the month at 
Simon Cooper’s. 1710, a committee go to see 
about the bounds of Friends’ ground, and set 
posts up at the corners, and let it out, reserv- 
ing liberty of burial. In 1720, a piece of the 
land was exchanged. 1721, it is proposed to 
buy a certain house for a meeting-house, 
which may answer for the Yearly Meeting 
that is at Matinecock. In 1722, John Fother- 
gill “‘ had a large, precious meeting in a barn. 
Most of the chief persons of the place and 
several justices were present. I believe 
Truth will again be exalted there.” In the 
winter of 1725, Thomas Chalkley had a very 
large meeting ; “many not of our Society 
were there, who steadily gave attention to 
what I declared. I persuaded the young to 
give up their blooming years to do the will 
of God. Friends say there had not been such 
a meeting there in a great while.” In 1736, 
the burying place is leased to Freelove Un- 
derhill for two years. In 1741, land was ex- 
changed with Zebulon Dickinson. In 1743, 
Friends or Friendly people subscribe liberally 
and petition for a meeting house to be built, 
and in 1748 it is repeated; in 1749, boards 
and shingles are bought. In 1751, James 
Chichester proposes that a meeting once in 
three months be settled. In 1757, Friends 
treat with the claimants of the old dwelling 
standing on their land, the lease being ex- 
pired. Friends having declined to give £18 
for it, the owner removed it. 1758, William 
Reckitt visited “Oysterbay, where there had 
been a large Meeting, but now much de- 
clined.” 1762, Robert Townsend desires lib 

erty to fence in and make use of a part of 
Friends’ ground. 1775, the holding a meet- 
ing at Oysterbay is proposed in the Monthly 
Meeting. 1782, the meeting house is much 
out of repair. The galleries and seats are 
destroyed by British soldiers, the doors and 
windows shattered and the burying ground 
encroached on. A committee is to get the 
ground restored, put it in good fence, fix some 
monuments on the bounds, and provide a 
lock to fasten the house, and repair the doors 
and windows. The cost was£58.4, 1784, meet- 
ings are to be held once a month, under the 
inspection of a committee. 1797, Richard 
Jordan “ had a meeting at Oysterbay, where 
are not many Friends; but a considerable 
number of others came, who seemed satisfied.” 
In conclusion we may add that a meeting 
house is yet standing, which is occasionally 
visited by traveling preachers. 

The origin of the Society at Jericho (vari- 
ously calied Lusum, Springfield or the 
Farms) runs into the hidden past before min- 
utes were kept. In 1676, “the Quarterly 




































Meeting desired Friends of the Farms to ob- 
serve their week-day meetings with diligence 
as formerly ordered.” For over a century 
there was no public meeting house, but 
Friends met at private houses. Mary, widow 
of Thomas and mother of Riehard 
mother in Israel,” as early as 1678, had 
opened her house for meetings and the enter- 
tainment of traveling Friends. She and her 
daughter-in-law Abigail suffered much in the 
distraint of their goods for conscience’ sake. 
In 1703, Morris Shadbolt, constable, came to 
their houses, and on a demand of 10s. for the 
priest that should be sent from England to 
Hempstead, took from Mary ten and a half 
yards linen, worth 31s, 6d.; and then going 
into Abigail’s chamber he took nine and a 
half bushels wheat, worth 383. 


illits, “‘a 


In 1705, 
Henry Townsend, constable, took from Mary 
for John Thomas, priest, what wheat he 
pleased; and from Abigail’s chamber took 
what wheat he pleased; how much they nei- 
ther knew, as both were abroad, at meeting. 
1705, Josiah Lattin, collector, demanded of 
Abigail, for the priest’s worship-house, 21s, 
6d., and going into the yard took five wethers, 
worth 503.; and on a demand of 12:3. he took 
from Mary two pairs of new shoes and two 
pewter platters, worth 25s. In 170-, Samuel 
Macoun, constable, on demand of money for 
the priest, John Thomas, went into Mary’s 
inner room, got her keys, searched her chest 
and took money, she knew not what; and 
going to Abigail’s he likewise demanded 
money, and searched till he found it. In 
1707, John Weeks, constable, démanded of 
both money for the priest, John Thomas, and 
searched till he found it. In 1707, Wright 
Frost, collector, demanded of Mary a tax-rate, 
and when she was telling his money for it, he 
pulled another rate out of his pocket for the 
priest’s worship-house, and took what he 
pleased; then he came to Abigail’s house 
and demanded £1 and somewhat more, and 
searched till he found money, and took she 
knew not how much. 1713, “ Died, Widow 
Mary Willits, of Jericho, aged near eighiy- 
five, an ancient, worthy minister in the Church 
of Christ. She received the blessed Truth in 
early days, and bore a public testimony in 
meetings, and continued faithful to the end 
of her days.” 1757, “Died, Abigail Willits, 
in her ninetieth year, having seen her grand- 
daughter’s grandchild. She had lived a 
widow upwards of fifty years, in good esteem 
and with a sober and religious character 
amongst Friends, and died in good unity ; 
having an incurable complaint, she longed 
for her course to be finished.” 1683, “agreed 
that Friends’ papers be read at the Farms at 
the twelfth month every year, that our chil- 
dren may come to understand the order of 
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Friends in their marriages and other affairs.” 
1690, a First-day meeting was held at Jericho 
every five weeks, but the week-day meetings 
were kept alternately at Westbury and Jeri- 
cho, Friends of both meetings joining in one. 
1713, “the monthly meeting now kept at Jeri- 
cho is to be hereafter kept at Westbury.” 
1758, William Reckitt had a meeting of sev- 
eral hundreds of people on a First-day, who 
heard the Truth declared with great atten- 
tion. 1786, it was proposed to divide Weat- 
bury Preparative Meeting, and settle one at 
Jericho at the house of the two widows Sea- 
man. 1787, it was proposed to build a meet- 
ing-house, 42 by 34 feet, and 21-feet posts. 
The cost was £363 ; stoves, £23.17.9. 1788, 
Friends’ school fund was divided ; Westbury 
took £€81.4.10 and half the schoo] house, and 
Jericho had the other half and £101.4.10. 
Thomas Powell, an active Friend of Hunt- 
ington, removed to Bethpage about 1688. In 
1698, it was agreed that a meeting be kept 
every five weeks on a First-day. In 1698, 
1704 and 1725, Thomas Chalkley held meet- 
ings here. 1706, meetings were kept at 
Thomas Powell’s the last First-day in every 
month. 1722, John Fothergill had an even- 
ing meeting at Thomas Powell’s. 1732, meet- 
ings were kept on First-days and week-days. 
1742, subscriptions were begun toward bu:ld- 
ing a renee and Friends agree with 
a carpenter, by the great, to baild it, for which 
they had begun to get timber. Joseph Lat- 
ham was to buy boards and nails. 1744, 
Daniel Powell is paid £47.10 about building 
the house arfd making the seats. Three acres 
of land, including the house (then on the 
south side of the road), are laid out by Sam- 
uel Willis, surveyor. 1755, the stable is fin- 
ished and benches repaired, cost £1.16.7. 
1762, Henry Witson and Samuel Willets are 
* appointed to remove the gravestones and do 
up the graves of those who have no near rela- 
tione, 1764, Samuel Nottingham attended 
the Half-Year’s Meeting. 1774, it is pro- 
posed to repair the house and make an addi 
tion (14 feet in length). 1781, Bethpage sub- 
gcribed £95 9.4 towards Friends’ schvol stock, 


1786, a school-house is built, at a cost of 


£29.4.1. 1788, the school stock is divided, 


stranger. Friends gather irregularly. The 
rude and idle manner of sitting of some of 
the men and lads so attracted my attention 
that I recommended Friends to bring the 
young men and lads up to the top of the 
meeting, that they might be more under no- 
tice. Some of the meeting stood up and ac- 
knowledged the necessity of euch steps as I 
had proposed.” 

John Fothergill (1722) had a meeting at 
Sequetauge with a few Friends and some 
other people. 1725, Thomas Chalkley “had 
a serviceable meeting at Amos Willet’s house. 
He invited his neighbors, who came and re- 
ceived us with hearts full of good will, and 
those not of our Society were well satisfied. 
In 1727, I was at the Yearly Meeting in 
Seventh month, which was large, many 
Friends and others coming to it over the 
Plains.” 1742, meetings were kept on First- 
days at Richard Willets’. 1759,a Fifth-day 
meeting was appointed, as Friends wished to 
observe some other day besides First: day. 
1761, the house where Friends hold their 
meetings needs repairing, and they propose to 
do it amongst themselves on condition they 
may be excused from assisting to repair the 
Westbury meeting-house. 1767, a proposi- 
tion to build a public meeting-house is re- 
ferred. 1775, the Monthly Meeting, con- 
sidering the smallness of the meeting, appre- 
hend there may be a service in visiting it. 
1779, the visitors are of the mind that it will 
be best that the meeting be discontinued, and 
the Friends there deemed members of Beth- 


page Preparative Meeting. 
(Concluded in next number.) 


euitancineiiiepmiaie 
For Friends’ Intelligencer 
IMPRESSIONS OF BOSTON. 
Continued. 

We had heard before leaving home that 
there ere a few Friends and Friendly people 
in and around Boston, who meet regularly on 
First-cay mcrvings for public worship, but 

; we did not ascertain the place at which they 
; hold the meeting. Thanks to the advertising 
| column of a Seventh day paper and to the 
| progressive spivit which prompted its use as 
ia medium of information, we found the hall 


and Bethpage’s share is £29.14 and their which they occupy to be enly two blocks dis- 
school-house. 1816, $1,250 is to be raised to jtant frm our ho.el, and that 11 o’clock is 


build a new meeting-house on the north side | the hour for meeting, There are many of our 
of the road; there was a surplus of $175, country’s celebrated ministers, of every shade 
which was contributed toward building horse | of religious belic!, settled in Boston, and as a 


sheds at Westbury. In 1826, Thomas Shilli-| city there is, perbaps, no other on our conti- 
toe says: “The meeting-house is placed in a | nent that contains more costly and imposing 
solitude and a retired situation, aud pretty | houses of worship, or more that hold cluster- 
much in the center of a small, full grown | ing memories of the historic past in their 
wood. The horses are tied to the trees round , keeping; yet we turn from all these to sit 
about the house. Everything has a rustic| with our own people, in the freedom of a 
appearance, a simplicity that strikes a religious liberty extorted from the Puritan 
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| those who face the meeting. The four on the 
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government of Massachusetts Bay, by the 
persistent and undaunted efforts of a few 
earnest-hearted, noble men and women “ who 
counted not their lives dear unto them,” if 
by their sacrifice the boon which we to-day 
enjoy, might be secured to their descendants, 
and not to theirs only, but to every human 
being capable of understanding and appre 
ciating the blessing. 

Under a feeling hallowed by the remem- 
brance of all that had been endured “in 
Boston’s crowded jail” for the truth’s sake, 
and all that had been won through the mercy 
and favor of Divine Goodness, both in 
strengthening and sustaining the victims of 
bigotry and intolerance in their hours of 
greatest distress, and also in touching the 
hearts of their persecutors, so that they were 
at last awakened to a sense of the wrong 
against humanity and justice they were per- 
petrating, we sat down with the few, perhaps 
a hundred, who had gathered in Wesleyan 
Chapel, on Bromfield street, in the solemn 
quiet of a Friends’ meeting. 

The hall has seating capacity for about 
200, it is prettily frescoed and well-lighted, 
and on this occasion had chairs placed on 
each side of the platform, to accommodate 


assembled one with whom we are acquainted. 
She introduces us to others of the company, 
and we are made sensible of the Christian tie 
that binds in a common brotherhood. 

We are invited to accompany our friend 
and her son to his home in Roxbury. It is 
more than we had anticipated, and the plea- 
sure is enhanced by the cordiality with which 
we are entertained, | 

Roxbury is now a part of Boston. Itisa 
beautiful place for a suburban residence— 
rocky and picturesque, easy of access by 
street railways, and distant from the ccntre 
of the city about three miles. The day is 
cool and the air delightful. The charming 
blending of pretty cottages, with tasteful 
lawns and flower-beds, and country mansions, 
with their orchards and gardens, and the 
long avenues of the ever-present elm, make 
the afternoon spent in Roxbury—or the 
Highlands, as it is generally called—one that 
we remember with satisfaction. It is already 
dark when we reach our hotel. 

Second-day morning opens bright and 
breezy. We go across the street to old King’s 
Chapel, one of the landmarks of the city. 
It occupies the site of the first Episcopal 
church built in Boston, as early as 1689. 

Adjoining this building is the old Puritan 
burying ground, used from 1630. It contains 
the grave of Isaac Johnson, “the Father of 
Boston,” who died before the completion of 
the first year of the settlement. John Win- 
throp, the first Governor of the Colony of 
Massachusetts, lies here also. Many of the 
tombs are adorned with the “coat of arms” 
of the family, and on many of the grave- 
stones are mural decorations of the most fan- 
ciful character. 

One deserves special mention. It is in 
memory of a young man, only twenty-three. 
The bas-relief represents Time and Death in 
a conflict. The sickle, the hour-glass and a 
ghastly skeleton are all portrayed. Time is 
trying to get the better of the enemy, but 
Dezath’s arrow has done its fatal work. The 
carving is in better preservation than many 
of the other devices, which are all calculated 
to increase the feelings of terror and repug- 
nance at the thought of the grave. 

The dates of burial range through the lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth and all along the 
eighteenth century, a few having been laid 
there in the early part of the present cen- 
tury. 

We get permission to go into the chapel. 
Iteis undergoing its summer renovation, and 
no service is at present held. I cannot refrain 
from presenting a word-picture of this old 
building—it is so quaint and ao full of his- 
toric interest. 

It was deserted by its first worshippers 





































women’s side were occupied; only two men 
sat on the other side. A minister from New 
York was present. 

After a short time of silence she arose with 
a thankoffering from the Psalms: “ Enter 
into His gates with thanksgiving, and into 
His courts with praise; be thankful unto 
Him, and bless His name,” and then bowed 
in}prayer. Another prayer followed, and after 
@ pause the same woman Friend read « chapter 
from the New Testament as the basis of a 
lengthy discourse on the importance of 
accepting the salvation which Jesus Christ 
came into the world to provide for sinners. 

There were several other prayers and 
exhortations during the sitting, which was 
protracted. All the service of the meeting with 
one exception evinced a closer adherence to 
the letter of Scripture and to the necessity of 
a certain form of belief to ensure salvation 
than we commonly hear amongst our branch 
of the Society. The exception was that of 
an earnest elderly woman who occupied one 
of the platform chairs. Her testimony to 
right living as the best means of gaining 
Divine acceptance, and the need there is of 
co operating with the Spirit in order to ensure 
the salvation of the soul, was indeed an evi- 
dence that the true seed of primitive Quak- 
erism has a place here, and will doubtless not 
fail of its harvest of spiritual things if watch- 
ful care is observed. 

We are glad to find among the Friends 
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when the British evacuated Boston, and later 
on the few members who still clung to the 
service, under the leadership of James Free- 
map, revised their liturgy, expunging every 
article or dogma that taught the Trinitarian 

_ doctrine, and formed themselves into the first 
Unitarian church of Boston. It is now a 
centre of the most tolerant Christian feeling. 

But the house itself is as much a study as 
some of the old minsters of Europe. It is 
built of stone, with little attempt at outward 
ornament. The interior of the building has 
not been altered, but retains the large square 
pews, so high that only the heads of the wor- 
shippers can be seen. The pulpit is to the 
left of the aisle, and is ascended by a flight 
of winding stairs. It is draped in crimson 
satin damask, bordered with heavy fringe. 
The chancel has stained glass windows, repre- 
senting scenes in the life of Jesus, with texts 
of Scripture. Underneath the window are 
four tablets set in the wall, one containing 
the “Lord’s Prayer,” one the ‘ Apostle’s 
Creed,’’ and the two central ones the “Ten 
Commandments.” The gallery is divided 
into pews of the same size as those in the 
floor; they have seats all around, and are 
capable of accommodatiug large families. 
Around the walls are tablets to the memory 
of deceased members cf the church who held 
prominent positions in religious and civil 
affairs. Some of these are bas-relief. A 
bust of James Freeman, also busts of other 
notables occupy pedestals near the chancel. 
To the right of the main entrance is a monu- 
ment to a nobleman named Vassal, adorned 
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Near the chapel is the City Hall, a fine 
and costly building, but so hemmed in that 
its architectural beauty is nearly lost. A 
bronze statue of Benjamin Franklin stands 
on the grass plot in front. 

School street here is so narrow that three 
vehicles cannot pass at once without danger 
of collision. Very many of the alleys and 
cartways in this part of the city are marked 
as ‘“‘private passages,” with “ Dangerous!” 
in large letters. ; 

Few traces of the “ great fire’ now remain. 
Some lots are cumbered with the debris of 
fallen buildings, but they are waiting the 
settlement of disputed boundaries or other 
claims. 

We decide to take the steamboat for 
Nahant. Turning in the direction of India 
Wharf, we pass through much of the oldest 
part of the city. The old South Church has 
nothing but its historic associations to com- 
mend it to notice. Just now Thos. Edison’s 
wonderful inventions are on exhibition there. 
Faneuil Hall and the great Quincey Market 
are points of more interest. The market is 
an immense granite building, of great length. 
All sorts of produce are here displayed. The 
rooms above are used by the “Produce 
Exchange.” There must be a great amount 
of business transacted under its roof. The 
meats and poultry are very fine, and prices 
compare favorably with our own markets. 

Stopping in front of a mutton butcher’s 
stall to admire the fine quality of meat 
exposed for sale, and making up our minds 
that it must have been raised among the 


with his bust and coat of arms, and a brief} granite peaks of New Hampshire, or the more 


history of his sacrifices for freedom. The 
families of Anthorpe and Shirley are also 
represented by monuments. In the gallery, 
directly over, is an organ, and at the head of 
the stairs is.a large oil painting of the “ Last 
Supper,” sent from England for an altar 
decoration, but, for fear of giving offence to 
the worshippers, it was never put in place. 
It has had many vicissitudes, and for a long 
time wes kept in a private house, but even- 
tually was placed where it now hangs, with a 
tablet appended containing a brief history of 
its many adventures. 

The ceiling ig arched and frescoed ; it is 
supported by many wooden columns, painted 
white, and in the Corinthian style. 

The linings of the pews and the cushions 
are of costly material, to correspond with the 
drapery of the pulpit. . 

A door to the left of the pulpit opens into 
the pastor’s study. This must be a comfort- 
able room when the furniture and carpets are 
in place. The walls are adorned with several 
lithographs, mostly representing the early 

pastors of the church. 





northern latitudes of Maine, we are informed 
that the sheep are brought from far beyond 
our own home—from the grassy hillsides of 
Kentucky. 

All the varieties of early fruits and vegeta- 
bles that we see at this time in the markets 
further south are on the stalls. The quality 
is very fine, and it is matter for surprise that 
such perishable things can be packed and 
transported to so great a distance in such a 
fresh and attractive condition. 

Just here I must call attention to a new 
movement on the part of the business men of 
Boston, which is worthy of imitation by the 
leading men of other great commercial cen- 
tres. It was brought to our notice as a new 
thing by a card which we found fastened to 
the door of our room. 

The association is called “The Business 
Improvement Society of Boston.” Its ob- 

jects are stated, among other things, to be 
“to extend Boston’s trade, industries and com- 
merce, and give information to traders and 
business men concerning Boston’s facilities, 
and introduce them, when desired, to firms 
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capable of supplying them, and to direct the 
stranger in the city in any manner, or upon 
any trade or subject of inquiry. It will in 
no case assume responsibility in any intro- 
duction or information, but offers its services 
gratis. It will give the best at its command, 
and strive conscientiously to make it of value 
to all concerned.” 

The rooms of the society are at 42 Con- 
gress street, where its services are offered 
without compensation. L. J. R. 

Seventh mo. 15th, 1878. 

To be continued. 


onimamipiitingnenens 
A WORD TO PARENTS. 

Not long ago a teacher in one of our pub- 
lic schools was convicted of having had in 
his possession certain vile pamphlets and 
pictures, which he used for the demoraliza- 
tion of his pupils. The man’s sentence was 
a heavy one, but there was probably no 
father or mother in New York who would 
not willingly have doubled it, to be sure 
that their children were safe from the cor- 
rupting influence of such a monster. We 
wish to warn them, as we have warned them 
before, that there is just as corrupting an influ- 
ence daily set before children who pass 
through the streets on their way to school, 
which parents appear strangely to ignore. 
We mean the flash newspapers and cheap 
novels which are offered for sale to half. 
grown boys and girls by their venders, or 
thrust gratuitously into their hands as they 
pass with the certainty that they will buy 
the succeeding numbers. Very few girls 
and fewer boys, unless they have been fore- 
warned, can resist the tempting dramatic 
— of kneeling women with streaming 

air, bravos armed to the teeth, etc., ete. 


The opening chapters seem harmless enough, 
and the boy or girl, reared most probably in 
a refined and Christian home, plunges un- 


checked 
ature, 
These papers and magazines to which we 
advert, would not strictly fall under the 
prohibition against obscene publications, and 
so they manage to escape. the law; but the 
views of life they present are those taken 
from the grogshop and gambling hell; their 
very atmosphere is crime. A boy who would 
be simply disgusted by the open vice in pub- 
licatioas which the law prohibits, accepts the 
concealed poison in these without suspicion. 
When we read (as in our exchanges of last 
week) of murderers of fourteen years old, of 
burglars of nine, of delicately reared girls 
in their first bloom of innocent youth leaving 
their homes and coming to this city in the 
mad desire for adventure, to be rescued on 
the very verge of ruip, we can trace the 


into this offal of kitchen liter- 
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motive cause in every case to these publica- 
tions, or their dramatization on the boards 
of variety theatres. In even the best class of 
juvenile literature belonging to the present 
day there is too much of fever and unrest. 
The child’s brain, crammed and forced at 
school, is still further heated by tales of wild 
adventure or fantastic improbability. Robin- 
son Crusoe and Parents’ Assistant are voted 
dull by our boys; even Scott’s magic wand 
moves too slowly to enchant them. Butifour 
best juvenile literature be thus open to criti- 
cism, what is to be said of this the worst and 
lowest deep ? 

We speak this warning advisedly to 
parents. It would be well if they would pay 
clozer attention not only to the books which 
are bought for them to study at school, but 
to those which they buy themselves to study 
outside.—N. Y. Tribune. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 
SHREWSBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This meeting was held at Rahway on 
Fifth-day, the 15th inst., and as three hours 
or less, by private conveyance and rail com- 
bined, would place the writer from where he 
then was in the time honored house wherein 
this assemblage (in its rotation) has been 
held for many years, he carried out his incli- 
nation to attend it. 

In the first meeting Thomas Foulke and 
Elizabeth W. Thistlewaite appeared in ac- 
captable communications, the exercises con- 
cluding with an impressive appeal to the 
Throne of Grace by Rachel C. Tilton. 

The Quarter is composed of two Monthly 
Meetings, which were represented in the 
usual manner. The answers to the queries 
were in about the average form, except that 
two of them from one of thé Quarters were 
unusually low—informing that “but few 
Friends”? were concerned, etc., ete. 

In noticing the minutes of the preceding 
Quarter, and what took place in the present, 
it appears to be their practice to read the 
“Advices” at each meeting. In these advices, 
two matters (of course familiar to New York 
Friends) attracted my attention; one, @ 
caution against the use of tobacco, and the 
other, referring to “ floral decorations,’ were 
advising against ‘‘ habiliments of mourning,” 
and encouraging moderation at the time of 
funerals, etc. 

The frequent departure within our own 
borders from the simplicity once observed in 
our Society, and the increasing display in the 
matter of “ floral decorations,” carried, as it 
sometimes is, to an almost unlimited extent, 
is cause for serious reflection and examina- 
tion. ; 
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Not that the writer would in anywise tres- 
on, or wound the feelings of any, or 
ignore the appropriateness of blending 
nature (which is faultless) with the arrange- 
ments for thus parting with our loved ones— 
a simple flower, the token of pure and holy 
affection, being so often a truthful emblem of 
tke dear departed; but it, is the excess of 
artistic display so often seen, the consistency 
of which may well be questioned. 

The meeting was very small, especially on 
the men’s side of the house, though it is be- 
lieved a few were absent who are usually in 
attendance. Like some other Quarterly Meet- 
ings, the service with some of its members oc- 
cupies a portion of three distinct days—first, 
on Fourth-day, the meeting of Ministers and 
Elders—then, on Fifth-day, the General 
Quarterly Meeting ; and lastly, on Sixth-day, 
a public meeting fur worship, sometimes 
called “ Youth's Meeting.” In some sections 
of country these last are very large, being 
attended not only by members, but by many 
of their neighbors; here they are usually 
small. . 

After the Quarterly Meeting on Fifth-day, 
the usual] well known hospitalities of country 
Friends were extended to Friends not inhabi- 
tants of the place, after which the writer left, 
well pleased with his visit, accompanied with 
the belief, that if the interchange of such 
visits was more frequent, particularly in 
neighborhoods where meetings are small, it 
would probably be an advantage to all 
parties. J.M. E, 

Eighth month 17th, 1878. 
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THE death of our beloved Friend Rachel 
Hicks, of Westbury, L. I. (at the age of 89), 
which occurred on the 13th inst., has been 
noticed by several of our city papers. We 
hope for a more extended account from some 
one among her numerous friends by whom she 
was justly appreciated, and who held in ven- 
eration her pure and consistent life, 


a Om 


THE Past AND THE PRESENT.—We, of this 
generation, who bear the name of “ Friends,” 
and who are accustomed to a good degree of 
consideration from our fellow-professors of 
the Christian name, have continual need of 
fresh evidences and historic reminders if we 
would retain a realizing sense of the con- 
tempt and hatred, the oblequy and persecu- 
tion, which our more than heroic sires en- 


countered in their early labors for the Truth 
as it was revealed unto them, and as they felt 
bound to present it to their fellowmen. Au- 
thentic records of past times are never with- 
out their uses. They teach charity and toler- 
ance, if read aright, and they are valuable as 
a measure of the probabilities of the future. 

Recent researches among some old papers 
in a library of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, has brought to light an original let- 
ter of Cotton Mather, béaring date “ Septem- 
ber ye 15, 1682,” and addressed to “ Ye aged 
and beloved John Higginson.” It reads thus : 


“There be now at sea a shippe (for our 
friend Esias Holdcraft, of London, did ad- 
vise me by the last packet that it would sail 
some time in August) called ye Welcome, R. 
Greenwas, Master, which has aboard a hun- 
dre i or more of the heretics and malignants 
called the Quakers, with W. Penn, who is 
ye scamp at ye head of them. Ye General 
Court has accordingly given secret orders to 
Master Malachi Huxett, of ye brigg Purpoise, 
to waylay ye said Welcome and make cap- 
tives of ye said Penn and his ungodlie crew, 
so that ye Lord may be glorified and not 
mocked on ye soil of this new country with 
ye heathen worships of these people. Much 
spoil can be made by selling the whole_lot to 
Barbadoes, where slaves fetch good prices in 
rumme and sugar; and we shall not only do 
ye Lord great service by punishing ye wicked, 
but shall make gain for His ministers and 
people, Yours, in ye bowels of Christ, 

“‘Corron MATHER.” 


This is such a dismal picture of cruelty, 
ignorance and fanaticism that it is natural to 
ask what manner of man was this Cotton 
Mather, who wished to deal thus barbarously 
with a peaceful colony of his own country- 
men, going under sarction of their monarch 
to found peaceful homes for themselves and 
others in the western wilds. 

If we refer to any good authority, we find 
that Mather was at this time a youth of un- 
usual scholarship and rigid piety, given to 
strict fasting and vigils; and although only 
19 years old, his father’s assistant in the pas- 
torate of North Church, Boston. His zeal 
and intellectual power were enlisted in the 
cause of the maintenance of the clerical over 
the civil authority in New England ; and we 
can easily understand how the perfect free- 
dom of conscience which William Penn and 
his companions sought to secure for them- 
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selves and for others was far from his sym- 
pathies. He it was who, a few yeare later, 
led the people of his province into their cruel 
excesses in regard to the witchcraft trials at 
Salem, and who strove by every means in his 
power to arrest the popular reaction when it 
occurred, and remorse for the innocent blood 
shed troubled the tormentors. No such re- 
morse troubled the soul of this grim Puritan 
saint, who charged the responsibility upon 
the powers of. darkness rather than on his 
own false philosophy and cruel fanaticism. 

But it is unfair, certainly, to recall this 
dark page from the life of Mather without 
mentioning any of his wiser actions, or of his 
services to the cause of morality and learn- 
ing in the crystallizing stage of New England 
civilization. 

His published books reached the number 
of 382, and though most of them are now 
laid aside, except as literary curiosities, some 
of them have enjoyed a high repute. It was 
by his efforts, in connection with Dr. Boyl- 
ston, that innoculation for small pox was in- 
troduced into Boston about 1721, against 


| both professional and popular prejudice; and 


when, seven years later, Cotton Mather laid 
down his earthly life, at the age of 65, he left 
a famous and an honored name, never to be 
forgotten in the history of his generation. 

But to return to “ ye shippe Welcome,” and 
her crew. We know that she did, indeed, set 
sail with “ye said Penn and his ungodlie 
crew,” and that the devoted Master Huxett 
did not find her in the inhospitable waters 
of Massachusetts, and that the Quakers were 
not exchanged for rum and sugar in Barba- 
does, as was planned. They landed among 
the kindly Swedes and Finns and upon the 
domain of the Indians, and tried once for all 
the Holy Experiment of practical Christianity 
in a new field. 

“Glory to God in the highest, peace on 
earth and goodwill to men,” was the princi- 
ple which underlaid their deeds; and it was 
shown clearly to their own and to future 
times that love is stronger than hatred—that 


righteousness is the best statesmanship, and 
that peace is the best policy. 

What developments of Christian civiliza- 
tion may we not hope for in the next two 
hundred years? 


YELLOw FEVER AND QUARANTINE.—The 
distress in the Southwest, produced by the 
malignant type of yellow fever, now prostrat- 
ing so many of our people in that section, 
must call forth the sympathies of every one 
who has any feeling of interest in abating 
the sufferings of humanity. The appeals for 
help, we are glad to know, have been re- 
sponded to by physicians and nurses, and 
substantial pecuniary aid has been added. 

At such times, with all the help these 
afford, there is always an untold and un- 
counted amount of suffering that cannot be 
reached by any outward means. The an- 
guish of suspense when the life most dear is 
balanced, as it were, between life and death. 
The agony of seperation, when the father and 
provider for a family of helpless little ones 
knows that his hour has come and that he 
must leave those who have looked to him 
for support and protection, under circum: 
stances that make the parting doubly bitter, 
from the fact of the distress and gloom that 
always settle down over a community that 
has been stricken by a disease so fatal and 
alarming. Cut off from intercourse with 
more fortunate towns and cities and doomed 
to share the dangers of infection and proba- 
ble death, it is no wonder that the fever 
spreads so rapidly, or that it proves fatal in 
the greater number of cases. 


Our shipping interests are greatly injured. 
The quarantine regulations, so essential to 
the preservation of our northern cities from 
infection, press heavily on captains coming 
in from southern and tropical ports, and the 
loss in many instances falls largely on the 
owners of our merchantmen. How many of 
these are coming in to quarantine, having left 
captain or mate or sailors behind, or in the 
fathomless ocean, dead from the contagion. 
These are cases that appeal most touchingly 
to our sympathies, in ‘behalf of the bereaved 
wives and orphaned children. 

That in the progress which scientific inves- 
tigation is making, into the causes of disease 
and. of infection, there will be discovered not 
only the origin, but the means of escape from 
such dreadful afflictions, is not to be doubted. 
We can only hope that the day of relief is 
not far distant, and that there will be a 
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hearty co-operation of all in the adoption of 
such remedial and preventive means as shall 
wipe out these dreadful plagues. From a 
late daily paper, the Inquirer, we take por- 
tions of a very informing article on our 
quarantine regulations, which details the 
strict care and wise precautions observed to 
ensure the safety of our city. Twelve miles 
below the city all vessels coming into our 
port are stopped during eight months of 
the year and boarded by the Lazaretto physi- 
cian, upon whom the responsibility rests of 
giving the crew a clean bill of health. He 
is required to go into the cabins and the 
sleeping apartments of the passengers, offi- 
cers and crew, and examine strictly whether 
sickness of any kind is on board the vessel. 
He is required to furnish a daily account to 
the Board of Health of the number of ves- 
sels visited, their names and the names of 
‘their captains, and other information of like 
nature that may be needed. 


Besides the physician there is a quarantine 
master, who accompanies the physician in 
his examinations, and whose duty it is to 
personally see that the injunctious of the for- 
mer are strictly carried out. 


There is also a port physician, who is ap- 
pointed to inspect vessels during the months 
that the quarantine regulations are not in 
force. His jurisdiction extends up the river, 
from both shores of the Brandywine to 
Trenton. If there is any want of attention 
on the part of the other officers during quar- 
antine, it becomes the duty of the port pbysi- 
cian to report the same to the health officer, 
who is supervisor, so to speak, of the whole 
matter, and holds authority to call to hia aid 
any assistance, either from the State or the 
general government, should the exigencies of 
his position require such help. 


It will be seen by this brief synopsis of the 
quarantine laws, that every precaution is 
used to prevent the infection from reaching 
our city, and that if ordinary cleanliness is 
maintained there need be little fear of a 
visitation of this terrible scourage. 
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DIED. 


BROWN.—On the 6th of Seventh month, 1878, 
Phebe, widow of Thomas Brown, in the 72d year of 


her age. She was a much esteemed member of 
Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, Loudon co., Va. 

LIVEZEY.—On Eighth month 17th, 1878, Mary J.» 
yonngest daughter of T. Ellwood and Mary E- 
Livezey, of Plymouth, Pa, aged 7 months 25 days. 

MATLACK.—On the 8th of Eighth mo., 1878, 
after a short illness, in Willistown, Chester co., Pa., 
Hannah Mary, daughter of Eli and Rebecca Matlack, 
in her 29th year; a member of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting. 

RENOUF.—On the 16th of Fifth mo., 1878, Ben- 
jamin Renonf, in the 72d year of his age; a mem- 
ber and minister of Rochester Monthly Meeting. 

VORE.—On Fifth-day morning, lst inst, at the 
residence of Solomon Horney, Richmond, Ind., Ruth, 
widow of Isaac Vore, in the 91st year of her age; 


a 


an exemplary member, and for many yearsan Elder, , 


of White Water Monthly Meeting. 


WILDMAN.—On the morning of the 14th of 
Righth mo., 1878, after a short illness, at her resi- 
dence, in Middletown, Bucks co, Pa., Rachel Wat- 
son Wildman, aged 77 years and 9 months; a mem- 
ber of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


T DILLWYN DUTTON. 
Died Eighth month 2d, 1878. 


The closing of such a beautiful life as that of our 
friend T. Dillwyn Dutton is an event which claims 
more than a passing notice. He was a young man, 
not yet 37, but his years were counted by purity 
and good deeds before he had arrived at mature 
age. He was one of the faithful few comprising 
Newtown Preparative Meeting, in which, as well ag 
in the Monthly Meeting of Goshen, he will be 
greatly missed, but to his immediate family and the 
social circle in which he moved his loss seems 
indeed very great. 

He leaves a wife and three little children, for 
whom he had been this summer preparing a new 
house, which was’ nearly ready to move into at the 
time of his death. 

Our friend had not been well for some time, but 
still hoping to be better, and having so much to do, 
he kept up until the physical pant was so worn out 
that when the disease (typhoid fever) was fairly 
developed, a few days sufficed to bear his sweet 
spirit away. 

He was conscious to the last. Only a short time 
before the spirit took its flight, he said to his be- 
loved wife: ‘Can we bear this?” implying that it 
was a trial to him too, to bear the separation. 

His funeral took place at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Newtown, where a large number of his friends and 
neighbors came to look for the last time on his peace- 
ful happy face. Impressive testimonies were borne 
by several, to the lesson of hislfe, though short, had 
been to us, forcurely his lamp was trimmed and 
burning, and although surrounded with so mueh 
that was calculated to make life sweet and pleas- 
ant here, yet he had given evidence that his mind 
was not a stranger to heavenly things. 

Those present were earnestly cited to the fact 
that the body must not be over-taxed, for it is the 
house in which the spirit lives and works in this 
world ; and wih much feeling all were directed to 
that inward principle—the spirit, which ruled and 
regulated his life. 

The exercises closed with a beautiful and‘appro- 
priate prayer from a Baptist minister, who knew 
him as a friend and neighbor. Indeed, it seemed 
an occasion when deep lessons of instruction were 
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to be learned, and we trust and believe its influence 
will long be felt by those present. 
“ Fold him, O Father, in Thy arms, and let him 
henceforth be 
A messenger of love between our human hearts 
and Thee.” M. T. B. 
White Horse, Chester Co., Pa., Eighth month 
16th, 1878. 





graphic views of that wonderful city. We 
spent one evening on India rubber, and 
learned of its sources and varied uses. Last 
we took up our own capitol of Washington, 
and were delighted with the information we 
gained of this “city of magnificent dis- 
tances.” It occupied quite a number of 
evenings, and, tegether with our reviews each 
evening, completed our season. 

Of course, as we progressed, we were not 
satisfied. We wanted to do more thorough 
work, and we found it necessary to have a 
constitution and by-laws. We found, as all 
must find, the field of knowledge to be so 
vast as to be almost discouraging. Yet we 
mean to continue our labors. Before ad- 
: C journing for the summer we selected natural 
people, of a little society formed in our town | history as our next subject, and agreed to 
ast winter. Did I say “young people?’’| devote one half-the winter to it. We had 
I will add that it is not cur young people| a variety of tastes to please, so the other half 
alone who need encouragement, it is all. | was left to gratify in other directions. Na- 
There are those in middle life, and even some | turalists may well smile, knowing how <x- 
advanced in years, thirsting for more knowl- | haustless the theme. Buta beginning must 
edge than their, perhaps, limited advantages | be made somewhere, and with one despairing 
have afforded. Here, if we lay aside pride| sigh after the birds, we decided on insects. 
and acknowledge ourselves learners, we all | Here, also, we must confine ourselves only to 
can gain something. Then, too, the wisdom, |a few. To each member was assigned work 
experience and observation of mature years,| for the summer. Thus, in our rambles by 
when thrown in as common stock, often| seaside or mountain, abroad or at home, we 
weigh well in the balance with knowledge | have an object in view. One listens, at mid- 
freshly obtained from books, and from the| day, to the shrill tones of the locust, and 
advanced machinery of the school life of to- | thinks how he can be captured and made an 
day. Again, the mingling of all ages and | object of interest for a next winter evening. 
both sexes is beneficial socially, and adds! A neighbor watches, at even, for the cheerful 
much to the pleasure, as well as the improve-| cricket, and forthwith makes him a study for 
ment of our lives. the same purpose. 

But to our society. It was organized late} In every community, town or county, a few 
in the fall of 1877, under the somewhat am- | earnest workers can do much to raise the 
bitious title of The Mutual Improvement So- | standard of intelligence, and who better fitted 
ciety. The membership was limited to such | than Friends, who are expected to rise supe- 
as were willing to work for the good of the| rior to the absorbing demands of fashion, or 
whole, Subsequently a few honorary mem-|a perpetual round of amusements? And if 
bers were admitted. It was commenced | we are true to the teachings of simplicity 
simply, with few officers and fewer rules,| enjoined upon us, all of our time need not 
each one agreeing to perform the work|be given to the accumulation of wealth. 
assigned. A subject was chosen by a major-| Shall we, then, be each other’s helpers in 
ity vote, and given to three persons to| gleaning from the vast field of knowledge 
arrange, inform themselves upon and report. | that lies wide open to usall? LL. H. H. 
Then to three others was given: No. 1,a| West Chester, Eight mo , 1878. 
review of a book or books; No. 2, a synopsis 
of the current events in politics, and No. 3, 
a review of recent developments in science. 
We met semi-monthly. 

The first subject chosen was the Cooper 
Institute, and we learned of its founder, its 
design and its work. Literary men and 
women of New York then claimed our atten- 
tion. Next the artists of America, then the 
Peabody Institute. As a variety, we threw 
in the habits of ants, which interested all. 
Constantinople occupied several evenings, 
and was illustrated by some very fine photo- 

























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WORK FOR WINTER EVENINGS, 


I have been much interested in an article 
signed H. A. P., in No. 24 of present volume 
of Friends’ Intelligencer, not only in its valu- 
able suggestions as to “ what we read,” but 
also in the allusion to the formation of read- 
ing clubs. It has stimulated me to give an 
account, for the encouragement of young 





HISTORICAL TOPICS—EARLY CONGRESSIONAL 
OPINIONS ON RELIGION AND MORALS, 


To the Editors of the Evening Post: I send 
for the edification of your readers the follow- 
ing extracts frem the Journals of Congress of 
one hundred years ago—and many will be 
surprised to learn what our grandfathers in 
Congress assembled deemed at that day a good 
cause for removal from office; also, how they 
regarded true religion and good morals, and 
what they thought of horse-racing, theatrigal 
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entertainments, gaming and ‘‘other diver- 
sions” : 

“October 16, 1778.— Whereas, frequenting 
play houses and theatrical entertainments has 
a fatal tendency to divert the minds of the 
people from a due attention to the means 
necessary for the defence of their country and 
the preservation of their liberties, Resolved, 
That any person holding an office under the 
United States who shall act, promote, encour- 
age or attend such plays shall be deemed 
unworthy to hold such office, and shall be 
accordingly dismissed.” 

“October 12, 1778.—Whereas, true reli 
gion and good morals are the only solid foun- 
dations of public liberty, Resolved, That it 
be and hereby is earnestly recommended to 
the several States to take the most effectual 
measures for the encouragement thereof, and 
for the suppression of theatrical entertain- 
ments, horse-racing, gaming, and such other 
diversions as are productive of idleness, dis- 
sipation and a general depravity of man- 
ners.” 

Are we not a “ progressive people” ? 

Brooklyn, May 27, 1878. J. A. 


—_—————e— 


THINGS REQUISITE, 


Have a tear for the wretched—a smile for the glad ; 
For the worthy applause—an excuse for the bad; 
Some help for the needy—some pity for those 

Who stray from the path where true happiness flows. 


Have a laugh for the child in her play at thy feet ; 
Have respect for the aged; and pleasantly greet 
The stranger that seeketh for shelter from thee— | 
Have a covering to spare if he naked should be. 


Have a hope in thy sorrow—a calm in thy joy; 

Have a work that is worthy thy life to employ ; 

And, oh! above all things on this side the sod, 

‘Have peace with thy conscience and peace with thy 
God.—Chambers’ Journal. 


ee 
THE INDIANS. 


The government in nearly all of its wars 
with the Indians has obtained yaluable, and, 
indeed, almost indispensable service from 
friendly Indians. But it has often happened 
that the latter have been rewarded for their 
good offices by treatment as bad as any that 
has been accorded to the public enemies. 
Tae other day a Nez Perces Indian, who was 
employed by General Miles, was sent on a 
mission by him. The chief took his daughter 
with him, and while upon the road the two 
were attacked by white men. The chief 
was badly wounded and his daughter was 
captured and taken away by the assailaats. 
Of course nothing will be done to the 
scoundrels who committed this outrage. 
There is not a civil court in the region that 
coul* be depended upon to punish a white 
man for molesting an Indian. But will it be 


surprising if this chief should become the 
enemy of the whites and should use his 
influence against the government in the 
future? If he remains friendly he will show 
a spirit of forgiveness that would secure 
canonization for a Christian. — Evening 
Bulletin. 





CYPRUS. 


A special correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press, writing from Lanarca, Cyprus, under 
date of 3d of seventh month, gives the ac- 
companying graphic description of that 
island, its products and its people : 

The English Cousul has informed his col- 
leagues that by virtue of a special treaty this 
island is to be ceded to the British govern- 
ment, and to become a part of the imperial 
dominion. This news has given great satis- 
faction, both to the Greeks and the Mussul- 
mans. The government of the Sultan has 
grown so oppressive of late, and the exac- 
tions of the tax gatherers so intolerable, that 
Turk and Greek alike are ready for any 
change that will better their condition. They 
de not stop to ask the motive of the transfer 
of Cyprus to England. It is sufficient for 
them to know that they are to be put under 
the protection of a power that will not toler- 
ate injustice and official spoliation ; that will 
treat them as having rights that ought to 
be respected, and that will seek to promote 
their interests. Cyprus, in English hands, 
will become a place of great importance. 
Notwithstanding the wretched condition to 
which it has been sunk by Turkish misgov- 
ernment, its recuperative powers are so great 
that it will require only a few years to re- 
store it again to prosperity. 

The climate is a dangerous one to people 
from a colder and more salubrious region. 
Thesumwmers are intensely hot, particularly on 
the east side of theisland. The slightest move- 
ment excites a profuse perspiration, which, if 
checked by exposure to draughts, inevitably 
leads to remittent fevers of an obstinate and 
perilous nature. Drinking of strong liquors,the 
immoderate use of certain fruits, such as the 
apricot, and of aqueous vegetables, and free 
indulgence in milk, eggs and butter, are sure 
to prodnce fevers and bowel complaints. It 
is curious that these three latter comestibles are 
regarded almost as poisonous articles of food 
in this part of the East. One of the most 
efficient remedies against the recurrence of 
the chills that accompany fevers is to drink 
a large glass of Cyprus wine as soon as they 
appear. The rainy season begins about the 
middie of October and continues with inter- 
missions down to the first quarter of May, Feb- 
ruary sometimes being perfectly dry. After 
May fall heavy dews that keep the vegetation 
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fresh to the end of June. 
the heat becomes intense, and it would 


sea-breeze which blows all day long. In Sep. 


tember, however, when there is no more inbat 


or sea-breeze, and the atmosphere is perfectly 


stil), or the north wind blows, bringing with 


it the heat of the parched and inflamed 


earth which it has traversed, the air is like 
If dry wind blows 


the breath of a furnace. 
eight or ten days it withers up the vegeta- 
tion and destioys all the standing crops. In 
winter, the glacial winds of Mount Taurus 
and the coasts of Caramania sweep through 
the north of the island like blasts from the 
frozen regions of the North. Mount Olympus, 
near the centre of the island, is covered with 
snow for four or five months. In summer, a 
mephitic vapor hangs over the plains and 
lowlands. This is the fatal malaria that 
infests all the shores and islands of the 
Levant during the summer season. It is 
death to sleep in it, and it is not safe to pass 
through it by day. On great plains like that 
of Pestum, and around Nicosia, in Cyprus, 
it may be seen simmering like dense steam, 
several feet above the ground. A malarious 
fever, well fastened on the system, cannot be 
shaken off until after a long battle, and the 
body has been reduced to a skeleton. Al- 
though the climate is one of great extremes, 
and by no means salubrious, the island is 
rich in productions. 

For a large part of the year the mountains 
and valleys are bright with verdure, and the 
air is balmy with the perfume of odoriferous 
- plants and flowers. An infinite variety of 

flowers of splendid hues cover the fields and 

the mountain slopes. The island derives its 
name from the Cyprus plant, or as it is called 
in Turkish, the henneh, whence is extracted 
the dye that is used to tinge the lips, the eye- 
lashes, the hair, etc., of the women of tke 

East. Cyprus is famous for its gardens, 

There is hardly a house at Lanarca or on the 

Marina, where the consuls reside, which has 

not its garden filled with oranges, lemons, 

pomegranates, figs, apricots, etc. The culture 
of the vine is carried on exclusively by the 

Greeks, who constitute two thirds of the sixty 

or eighty thousand population. I question 

even if it reaches the latter figure, notwith- 
standing the exaggerated estimates of Euro- 
pean geographers, The so-called command- 
ery wine is produced in the district lying 
between Mount Olympus, Baffa and Limas- 
sol. It is raised in considerable quantity and 
is sold all over the East. It is a white wine 
in the first year, of a violet hue, and after- 
ward changing to asherry tint. It does not 
reach perfection until after it has been bot- 
tled for twelve or more years. It is also kept 


From this period 








in casks with only a piece of tin over the 


be | bunghole, which is often removed to let the 
insupportable if it were not mitigated by the 


air enter. The price rises with every year of 
age. In its early age it is strangely aperient, 
but when it has got to be thirty or more years 
old, it has wonderfully restorative properties, . 
which cause it to be sought after for the sick 
and persons of debilitated constitutions. The 
ancient Greeks esteemed the wine of Cyprus 
as a life-giving cordial, and such is its repu- 
tation to this day. The muscat is too sweet 
for most palates, and it has too much body 
and heat for a wine of that species. The red 
wine has becn neglected, but it only requires 
a little care to make it as famous as the best 
red wines of Italy or Greece. As I mentioned 
in a previous letter, wine-growing has been 
much interfered with by the wretched system 
of government that has so long cursed Cy- 
prus, but it is yet the most important interest 
of the island. Turpentine, laudanum, honey, 
cotton, the sugar-cane, the mulberry, tobacco 
and wheat are also among the varied produc- 
tions. Copper and iron are found in consid- 
erable quantity, as well as divers precious 
stones, and the waters along the coast abound 
in beautiful coral and in the sponge plant. 
The great Lake of Salines yields an immense 
quantity of salt, which forms a considerable 
item in the exports. Limasso) and Fama- 
gasta are the only harbors now existing of 
any importance. The former has a large and 
commodious harbor, and the latter a spacious 
port, now encumbered with mud, but which 
needs only to be cleaned out to afford anchor- 
age to vessels of the largest draught. The 
coasts of Cyprus in the times of the Pheeni- 
cians were studded with many large and flour- 
ishing towns, a proof in itself of the wealth 
and resources of the island. 

The women of Cyprus are quite peculiar in 
their costume, wearing pantaloons fastened 
around the ankles, with fancy-colored boots, 
a profusion of chains and trinkets around the 
neck, and a heavy girdle fastened by massive 
metallic plates. They dye the hair a lustrous 
brown with henna,and they deepen the expres- 
sion of the eyes by coloring the eyebrows with 
the same dye. Their dress is of the brightest 
colors, crimson, blue, etc., and their head- 
dress is a perfect copy of that seen on Phe- 
nician and Egyptian statues. They seem to 
take a pride in exposing their charms, which 
other women conceal; their bosoms are 
almost entirely uncovered. They are tall 
and Juno-like in mien and figure, with remark- 
ably handsome and classic features, The 
are among the most beautiful women of all 
the islands, recalling the finest faces of the 
ancient statues. Unfortunately they do not 
cultivate grace of form, and by thirty they 
become quite stout and heavy. There isa 
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certain dignity and elegance about the women 
of Cyprus that is very striking. They prob- 
ably approach nearer to the ancient type of 
classic beauty than any other of the modern 
descendants of Helen. They have but little 
_or no education, but are not lacking in intel- 
ligence, nor in a desire for knowledge. I 
cannot speak as well of the men. a have 
been so long crushed to the earth by Turkish 
oppression that they have lost most of the 
best qualities of their race. They are never- 
theless industrious, patient Jaborers, peaceful 
and temperate. You will see from this out- 
lined sketch that Cyprus has ali the elements 
of prosperity, and that English enterprise 
has a promising field to cultivate in this beau- 
tiful island. 


From the Christian Register. 
NEGLECTED BOYS. 
BY E. R. CHAMPLIN. 


In reading the. articles which so often 
appear in the papers, exhorting mothers to 
closer companionship with their daughters, 
and vice versa, I cannot help thinking what a 
one-sided view of a mother’s duty toward her 
children these writers take; and I have 
always felt like asking each of them, Have 

ou, my friend, ever had boys to bring up? 

or it occurs to me that no woman who ever 
had boys to rear, and had the least knowl- 
edge of their needs, could so neglect them. 
Yet it is to be feared that many boys are 
left out in the cold—not only by these 
writers theoretically, but by their own moth- 
ers as well. 

The girls in most families have few se- 
crets which their mothers do not share. It 
could hardly be otherwise, indeed, when so 
much of their time is spent in their mothers’ 
company. But the boys,—when are they at 
home, as an average, except in the morning 
before school, at the dinner hour, and at 
supper? In the average family, in town or 
village, the boy is away all day, except when 
he eats. How much time there is at noon 
and after school for Satan to find mischief 
for that boy’s idle hands! How many an 
evil scheme, enticing as any exciting pro 
posal can be made to appear to a boy, can 
be hatched in those leisure moments! Some 
days the boy is noticeably absent from home, 
and anxious inquiry is for the moment made; 
but business soon takes the father’s mind and 
time, while house-work or company absorbs 
the mother’s attention; and the little boy, 
with so much time away from home, and so 
little at home, is getting wound up in some 
wicked older boy’s scheme; and by-and-by 
the shame of it is revealed. 

When it has come to this, there is little 
hope for the boy; the parents have become 


so occupied with other matters—so concerned 
about the girls, it may be—that it seems as 
if they cannot “look after” the little fellow, 
even now; and so he is either sent to some 
“institution,” or he goes on as lawlessly as 
before, everybody wondering why those par- 
ents don’t watch out for that boy. Wonder- 
ing is all that “everybody” will do; it 
will never try itself to watch out for him; 
watching out must be the parents’ work or 
nobody’s. 

No doubt the reader has seen such cases 
as I have faintly outlined, and mourned over 
them. I have seen them dreadfully near my 
own door. And I write about this matter to 
stir up the mothers to a sense of duty—nay, 
rather to a sense of love—in this direction. 
The little girls, and the big, girls, even, need 
your closest and fondest care; but do not 
neglect the little boys, nor the big ones. For 
even a big boy gets off the track very easily, 
as I painfully remember. I have thought 
how easily might have been prevented the 
most dreadful thing that ever happened to 
me, if my mother had not been kept from me 
by illness in those years when I needed her 
most. I have not the heart to blame her; 
she wanted to do more for me than I would 
let her; but the sad truth remains that 
because of my absence from her that dread- 
ful thing and other dreadful things came to 
me. | 
What a sad mistake some mothers make 
in supposing that the years in which their 
children need them most are those in which 
they learn to walk and talk! These are 
truly needy years; but let no one say they 
are more so than those in which the children 
begin to come in contact with the evil out- 
side world. When the boy goes forth to fight 
his way, he needs God, mother and father 
close beside him. He is too young to have a 
perfect trust in God, and so he must depend 
largely on his parents; if they desert him, 
how helpless he is! 

Because I look back on pages that I read 
with tears and would gladly tear out of the 
book of my life, I am brought to think of 
others who may be tracing similar pages ; 
and I come to the mothers on this behalf with 
an exhortation that they give up their parties 
and company and excess of care about the 
house, and even more important things, if 
such sacrifice be necessary, in order that the 
boys be properly cared for; and that they 
begin, before it is everlastingly too late, to 
take them into their closest companionship, 
sharing all their interests as cordially as 
they do those of the girls. The girls need 
not suffer hereby ; rather will they be blessed 
with the presence of noble brothers in the 
home, whose later career may be a part of 
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their own pride and joy. At any rate it 
will be written in heaven of the faithful 


mother, “ She hath done what she could.” 
Westerly, R. I. 





From Scattered Seeds. 
‘fa DIVERSITY OF GIFTS, BUT ONE SPIRIT.” 


Heads may differ, hearts agree ; 

This is sweetest song to me. 

In this world of jar and strife, 

Who shall reach the perfect life ? 
Shall I ever feign to know 

Just the way for all'to go? 

if for me a faith be true, 

Is it surely so to you? 

If my manna tasteth good, 

Is it everybody’s food? 

Is it clear that all must see 

Through the glasses fit for me? ' 
If all thoughts with mine would chime, 
Would we have a better time? 

Heads may differ, hearts agree, 

Is a wiser song to me. 


Brother cast thine eye abroad 
O’er this wondrous field of God ; 
See design so clearly shown, 
That a fool may read and run. 
Not an object, new or old, 
Fashioned in another’s mould. 
Every feathered songster's tone 
Has a music all its own; 

Every leaf, and flower, and tree, 
Everything we hear or see,— 

In the air or on the sod, 
Through the endless realm of God,— 
Plainly shows what all may see: 
Beauty in diversity. 

Then, my brother, sing with me, 
Heads must differ, hearts agree. 


Ab! how silly is our strife, 
Warring with the law of life; 
Making discord where should be 
The sublimest melody ; 

Calling evil what is good, 

In the sacred brotherhood. 

Man in nature’s mighty soul, 

Is but parcel of the whole, 
Crowned with power of thought and will, 
Finest touch of heavenly skill. 

But that thought and will impressed 

By the law that framed the rest. 
Then ny brother fall in line 
With creation’s grand design, 
And, rejoicing, sing with me, 
Heads may differ, hearts agree. 


—__—-—~e»—-—____ 


TEARS. 


Is it raining, little flower? 
Be glad of rain! 
Too much rain would wither thee, 
’Twill shine again. 
The clouds are very black, ’tis true, 
But just benind them shines the blue. 


H. §S. K. 


Art thou weary, tender heart? 
Be glad of pain; 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thou wilt have sun 
When clouds their perfect work have done. 
—Folded Hands. 


me a 


WHAT SMOKING DOES FOR BOYS. 


The following is told on the authority of 
the British Medical Journal : 


“A certain doctor, struck with the large 
number of boys under fifteen years of age 
whom he observed smoking, was led to in- 
quire into the effect the habit had upon the 
general health. He took for this purpose 
thirty-eight boys aged from nine to fifteen, 
and carefully examined them; in twenty- 
seven of them he discovered injurious traces 
of the habit. In twenty-two there were va- 
rious disorders of the circulation and diges- 
tion, palpitation of the heart, and more or 
less marked taste for strong drink. In twelve 
there were frequent bleeding of the nose, ten 
had disturbed sleep, and twelve had slight 
ulceration of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, which disappeared on ceasing from 
the use of tobacco for some days. The doc- 
tor treated them all for weakness, but with 
little effect until the smoking was discontin- 
ued, when health and strength were soon 
restored,” 

Let every dawn of morning be to you as 
the beginning of life, and every setting sun be 
to you as its close; then let every one of these 
short lives leave its record of some kindly 
thing done for others, some godly strength or 
knowledge gained for yourself. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


At the recent Monthly -Meeting held at 
Clear Creek, the undersigued were appointed 
as a reception and arrangement committee to 
provide homes and conveyances for those 
from a distance who anticipate attending our 
approaching Yearly Meeting (which con- 
venes on the 16th of Ninth month next), 
Those leaving Indianapolis on the evening 
train via Bloomington will arrive at Lostant 
(eight miles off)at about 10 o’clock A. M. the 
next day. 

Those leaving Chicago on the 7.30 train, 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy road via 
Mendota, as also those from Lowa, connecting 
with the Central, both at Mendota and 
Lasalle, will arrive at about 1.40 P.M. 
Those from Peoria and Fulton counties will 
be met at Henry, if we are notified. All are 
earnestly desired to notify some one of the 
committee, of the day, the number and the 
names of the parties who desire our assist- 
ance, that ample conveyance may be pro- 
vided, 

William M. Price, Joshua L. Mills, Abel 
Mills, Harley Cooper, Oliver Wilson, Mt. 
Palatine, Illinois. 

Mr. Pauating, Putnam Co., Ills. 
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THE desire of appearing to be persons of 
ability often prevents one being so. 








ITEMS. 


On the 16th inst. a flood, in Eureka, Nevada, 
caused a loss of about $60,000. No lives were lost. 


Tue Christians in Bosnia are flocking to arms, in 
consequence of the heavy fines imposed upon them 
by the Austrians. 


A Constantinople despatch to the London Times 
says: ‘“The members of the Rhodope Commission 
give fearful accounts of the barbarities committed 
in Southern Bulgaria since the arrival of the Rus- 
sian army.” 


Crete.—The Porte has resolved to grant very 
large concessions to Crete, such as will be calcu- 
lated to pacify the inhabitants ‘of the island, but 
has determined to refuse the demands of Greece, 
deeming them unjustifiable. 


J.J. CosHere writes to the London Times that 
Cyprus was the first country in the world that had 
a Christian ruler, It was the place where the name 
ef Saul was changed to Paul. It was the country 
of Barnabas, ‘the son of consolation,’ and the 
estates which he sold to assist in the propagation of 
Christianity were in Cyprus. It was largely in- 
habited by Jews, and well adapted as a meeting 
place for east and west. 


New Guinea.—A telegram from London states: 
“It is understood that the intention of the English 
Government to annex New Guinea has been com- 
municated to the Government of the Netherlands, 
which has a colony there embracing an.area of 
3,210 square miles. The Dutch have claimed a 
larger areu, embracing about one-half the island. 
It is now understood that an amicablé arrangement 
has bten effected between the two governments 
concerning their respective claims on the island.” 


Tus Yettow Fever.—The total number of cases 
of yellow fever in New Orleans, up to 19th inst., 
were 1,090 and of deaths 313. In Grenada, Miss., 
nearly one-fifth of the whole white population are 
sick. A peculiar phase of the disease in Grenada 
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is that, so far, all cases have proved fatal. The 
disease prevails also in Vicksburg, and in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. A request has been sent from the lat- 
ter place to the Secretary of War for one thousand 
tents, into which to remove the poor. 


On the 17th inst. the powder magazine of H. A. 
Weldy & Co., on Mount Hope, one mile from Potts- 
ville, containing 27,000 pounds of blasting powder, 
was exploded by a lightning stroke. A private 
pic-nic was progressing in a grove at the foot of 
the hill, and the stones and timbers crashed through 
the grove among the participants. Two boys were 
killed and several others were injured. Houses in 
the village of Mount Hope were shattered, and sev- 
eral persons were injured, one perhaps fatally. In 
Pottsville many buildings were also damaged and 
much glass was broken. 


Tue educational exhibit made by Russia at the 
Paris Exhibition shows that out of 80,000,000 sub- 
jects of the Autocrat only 1,100,000 receive public 
instruction. The contrast is very marked between 
Finland, which is Protestant and enjoys a certain 
degree of independence, and the rest of the empire. 
It is the only Russian province in which popular 
education is seriously developed. Sinee the six- 
teenth century, all the children of Finland have 
learned toread. A general law, in 1866, confirmed 
the ancient usage of giving instruction at home; 
and the consequence is that there are, compara- 
tively speaking, more Finns who read than French- 
men. The effects of this education are distinctly 
visible in the Exhibition in the superiority of the 
display which Finland makes in the Russian sec- 
tion. The Finns, in fact, have remained Scandina- 
vians, and Lave never been morally incorporated by 
Russia, which dreads to meddle with their peculiar 
institutions.—. Y. Tribune. 





NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE, 1623 FILBERT STREET, 
will open next week for the inspection of Friends 
and others, to whom a general invitation is ex- 
tended. 

The Committee on Admissions meets weekly on 
Third-day morning, between 10 and 11, to consider 
applications for board. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eighth month 20, 1878. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | 
Reported by Roberts & Williams | meterially increased, amouniing to- 
Commi-sion Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market fiuctuations. 





Wheat.—-The receipts of Wheat have 


| day to 82,200 bush. The market was 
dull, influenced by cable advices re- 
cording a decline of 6d. in red winter 
per. 20@ 25 | in floating cargoes in London, while 
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12@ 14! prices were Yc. lower. Sales of 400 
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West Chester KR 7s... 11 Lard, prime, “ ww» 64%@ T | red,on the track, on private terms ; 
Lehigh Navi. Rik in.. Live Cattle, “ .. -4@ 5 | 400 bush. do. do., at $1.0814, and a small 
Catawissa pfid R Live Calves, es 4@ 6 lot of white at$1. 0@1. 15. Rye.—There 
Lehigh Vz alley Rit. Prime oh me me 4@ 5 | is very little coming in. We quote at 
Miu FESEIE Pe itsencnyeorvincncens Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 4 59 | 57@58e., but a cargo would command 
Norristown &R..... Potatoes, white, per | BEE conse 1 06@ 1 75 | above the latter figure. Corn.—The re- 
Northern Pacific RR Pp "frd... @ i i meen - 4 50@ 6 00 | ceipts to day were moderate, amount- 
North Penn KR iq f Apples, per bri....... 


Penna RR....cooe 








srovcencoee «+ 1 00@ 2 59 | ing to 45,000 bush. The demand both 









Ne en 75@ 1 = for local consumption and for futures 
Reading RR....... ‘ Tomatoes, per basket......... 20@ has fallen off, and prices ef prime yel- 
Lehigh Navi......v- - 1T4@ 1834 Watermelons, per 100....... 115 00@25 00 low, in the grain depotand afloat may 
Green & Coates Pass. RR... - 44@ Canteloupes, per basket...... 30@ 50/| be quoted ic. Yond bush. iower, and fu- 
Girard National Bank.. 58 @ Greengages, per bucket...... 75@ 1 00 cures are off % Oats.—Supplies of 
Penna Sait M’fg Co.... 66 @ 67 sneer et......+0- -» 75@ 1 50 | new come in iitie freely, the receipts 
Amer Buttonhole...... 2@ Ghegee, Y Factory, per | Ib. 7 @ 8% | to-day amounting to 27,300 bush. The 
Central Transportation....... 38°4@ 39 Western, 6 @ 1% inquiry was light. 
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